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From the Eclectic Review. 
JOHN WOOLMAN. 

It is written, “Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth;” and it is said 
again, “ they shall delight themselves with the 
abundance of peace ;” and one of the church* 
says, ‘‘ We do not speak great things, but live 
them.” Through all ages, Christians have im- 
pressed a powerful, unobtrusive, modest indi- 
viduality on society. To every Christian, God 
has assigned an important post which it is not 
lawful for him to quit, and which he will glo- 
rify by gentleness and power. It is thus, 
while the Christian is held and detained in the 
world, he holds the world together. The 
Christian’s influence is by no means to be 
measured by the eminence of his position, 
or the wealth and power of personal inherit- 
ance or attainment. Most true has been the 
motto for the great multitude of the believers 
in Jesus through all time, “As poor, yet making 
many rich.” 

Our Lord enumerated several sources of 
blessedness; and in souls renewed by the Di- 
vine indwelling Spirit, they appear to develop 
themselves side by side, for ‘‘ the pure in heart” 
must hunger and thirst after righteousness, and 
“the poor in spirit’? must belong to the order 
of “the meek.” And in this blessed pathway 
men can alone follow the Lord ; for it is not in 
raising the dead, or in walking on the sea, that 
we can imitate Him; it is being “ meek and 
lowly of heart,” and in finding in Him “ rest 
for our souls.” Fasting, watching, alms,— 


* Cyprian. 
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even prayer and faith, all avail nothing with- 
out that life of love which is blessedness indeed. 
This constitutes the true Temple of Christ in 
the souls of believers, the being filled with His 
spirit; and thus is the soul to be adorned, 
clothed, and brought as an offering to Christ, 
more precious by far than the shrines of 
churches resplendent with jewels. Eminently 
was this the case with the subject of this me- 
moir. 

The life of John Woolman is the history of 
a tender conscience ; a spirit of holy gentleness 
and meekness pervades all his words and 
works; in a very distinguished sense he was a 
“ child of light,” and he “ walked in'the light;” 
he wasa “ Mr. Fearing;” his character was 
marked, it may be said, by a sacred fastidious- 
ness ; constantly in communion with God, “ his 
Urim and Thummin abode with his Holy One ;” 
and every page of his singularly uneventful 
life illustrates what it is to be ‘dead, and to 
have a life hid with Christ in God.” Proba- 
bly there never was written a life which has 
circulated so widely ; which has been so usefal ; 
which has awakened such earnest and loving 
strivings after holiness, yet so singularly unos- 
tentatious and simple; and yet even mete 
worldly literalists have been charmed by. its 
power; and Charles Lamb, the wit and humor- 
ist, in one of his essays, says, ‘ Get the writin 
of John Woolman by heart, and love the early 
Quakers.” 

John Woolman was born in Burlington 
County, West Jersey, in the year 1720. His 
parents appear to have been members of the 
Society of Friends, and they attempted early 
to initiate him in the principles of religious 
knowledge and life. He says, before he was 
seven years old he became sensible of the oper- 
ations of Divine love, and especially mentions 
a time when, while he was returning with his 
companions from school, while they were play- 
ing by the way, he went forward out of sight, 
and sat down and read the 22d chapter of the 
Revelations ; ‘‘ He showed me a pure river of 
water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out 
of the throne of God and of the Lamb,” ete, 
etc. “In reading it,” he says, ‘‘ my mind wag 
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drawn to seek after that pure habitation which 
I then believed God had prepared for his ser- 
vants. The place where I sat, and the sweet- 
ness that attended my mind, remain fresh in 
my memory.” Thus he was very early led by 
“the Spirit of God,” and prepared for the af- 
ter blessedness of those who are ‘‘the sons of 
God.” But holiness did not assert a dominion 
in his youthful soul without hostility within, 
and things which would give no trouble to or- 
dinary minds were to him sources of sorrow. 
“] perceived in me,” he says, “a plant which 
produced much wild grapes.” It is often notice- 
able that a kind of sin is committed most for- 
eign to the ordinary nature, as if Satan had 
received permission to buffet and harass; and 
the tender nature of the subject of our biog- 
raphy, to our surprise, in those early years, in 
one of his boyish walks, seeing a robin sitting 
on a tree on her nest, he threw stones at her, 
killed her, and then in a fit of strange sorrow, 
mounted the tree and killed all the young birds 
in the nest. But this wanton cruelty became 
to him a solemn and serious reflection. For 
some time he could think of little besides the 
cruelty he had committed, and be was much 
troubled. He saw more plainly, too, how He, 
whose tender mercies are over all his works, 
has placed a principle in the human mind 
which incites to exercise goodness toward every 
living creature; and this being attended to, 
people beeome tender-hearted, but when fre- 
quently and totally rejected, the mind becomes 
shut up in a contrary disposition. Happy are 
they who have Divine grace given them to per- 
ceive and to act upon the dreadful truth, that 
sin indulged hardens the heart and petrifies 
the feeling; and on the contrary, when the 
committed sin becomes a warning, and an occa- 
sion for humility, and a sense of the necessity 
of Divine mercy, the goodness of God leads to 
repentance, and the heart attains to life and 
peace. 

John Woolman had not yet found this peace, 
but his mind was in that state of restlessness 
which must always be the prelude to blessed- 
ness. Kept from all wantonness of speech and 
behaviour, he nevertheless mingled with the 
amusements acd companions of youth ; serious 
reflections became a source of uneasiness to 
him, and life was sought in vanity and diver- 
sion. At length God, who would not let him 
go, and constantly said, ‘“‘ How shall I give 
thee up, Ephraim,” visited him with severe 
sickness ; and, as is usual in such cases, horror 
and amazement seized upon him. He lay and 
bewailed himself as one without hope. Then 
he says, ‘“‘ That Word which is as a fire and a 
hammer broke and dissolved my rebellious 
heart ; my cries were put up in contrition, and in 
the multitude of His mercies I found inward 
relief, and a close engagement that if he was 
pleased to restore my health,I might walk 


humbly before Him.” Alas, ‘‘ the covenant or- 
dered in all things and sure,” was not even yet 
ratified by the life on earth ; the tempter again 
found entrance; again God spoke to him one 
night when he went to bed; there lay, in a 
window near his bed, the Bible; he opened it, 
and the first text he beheld was, ‘‘ We lie 
down in our shame and our confusion covers 
us.” He felt it to bea description of his state. 
It was an unexpected reproof, and that night 
he pressed his pillow with a severe remorse of 
conscience on account of sin. Hitherto, it 
would seem, the warnings had spoken in vain ; 
he had felt the pressure and the power of sin, 
but he does not seem to have cried mightily to 
the Lord for help; rather, perhaps, there was 
a disposition to lean on the guidance of a nat- 
urally yielding and amiable nature. As he him- 
self testifies, the will was unsubjected, and all 
his labors after a life of holiness were fruit- 
less, till one evening, walking out alone, he 
says :— 

“T humbly prayed to the Lord for His help, 
that I might be delivered from all those vani- 
ties which so ensnared me. Thus being brought 
low, He helped me; and asI learned to bear 
the Cross, I felt refreshment to come from his 
presence. But not keeping in that strength 
which gave victory, I lost ground again, the 
sense of which greatly affected me. I sought 
deserts and lonely places; and there with tears 
did confess my sins to God, and humbly craved 
His help. I was now led to look seriously at 
the means by which I was drawn from the 
pure truth, and learned that if I would live 
such a life as the faithful servants of God 
lived, I must not go into company as _hereto- 
fore in my own will, but all the cravings of 
sense must be governed by a Divine princi- 

le.”’ 

And now indeed “the law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus had made him free from 
the law of sin and death ;” he knew what it 
was to have “ the righteousness of the law ful- 
filled by walking not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit.” His conscience was so shrinking 
and tender that there cau be no doubt that, 
even in those days, when as yet, like Samuel, 
‘he knew not the Lord, neither was the Word 
of the Lord revealed unto him”—even then 
his way of life was marked by purity and simple 
rightness of behaviour; but now it was given 
him to know that true holiness has its roots, 
not in the gentleness of a tender spirit, but 
that “in the Lord we have righteousness and 
strength.” It was the power of Christ that at 
last prevailed over selfish desires, and he began 
a walk which, in its beauty and dignity, in its 
lofty consciousness and celestial rest, was like a 
realization of some of the most wonderful and 
beautiful words of the 119th Psalm. Like his 
Divinely-inspired apostolic namesake, he shows 
to us how the ascent into the embraces of the 
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Divine love at once hardens the heart against|inquirers after salvation, to which about forty 
all the attractions of sense, while it is opened|come. Added to these, he holds two services 
to all the influences of holy tenderness. How] during each week in private houses, at which 
truly beautiful are the following words ; they| he preaches, and it is said that scarcely ever do 
are among the sweetest utterances of elevated| any attend these meetings, save the extremely 
piety we have ever read :— poor and destitute, and those who never before 
“As I lived under the Cross, and simply] attended any other place of worship. He now 
followed the openings of truth, my mind from} employs two missionaries, or Scripture readers— 
day to day was more enlightened; my formerja man and woman—both of whom, we think, 
acquaintance were left to judge of me as they] were born anew in the church for the destitute. 
would, for I found it safest for me to live in} Much was forgiven them, therefore they love 
private, and keep these things sealed up in my} much. These two spend their whole time in 
own breast. While I silently ponder on that) visiting the poorest and most ungodly outcasts, 
change wrought in me,I find no language reading the Scriptures, holding prayer-meet- 
equal to convey to another a clear idea of it. I] ings, and visiting the sick and dying. 
looked upon the works of God in this visible} John Ashworth’s labors are attended with 
creation, and an awfulness covered me. My] great success. They who come under his in- 
heart was tender, and often contrite; and| fluence, become cleanlier and tidier; great so- 
universal love to my fellow-creatures increased | berness is visible even in those who are not yet 
in me. This will be understood by such as| converted ; and there is no doubt but that many 
have trodden in the same path. Some glances| have been turned from darkness to light, and 
of real beauty may be seen in their faces who] from the power of Satan unto God. One day, 
dwell in true meekness. There is a harmony} Ashworth had been delivering the funeral ser- 
in the sound of that voice to which Divine love| mon of one of these, and after the service was 
gives utterance, and some appearance of right} over, his widow and her childrén, who were 
order in their temper and conduct whose pas-| grown up, came to him with tears filling their 
sions are regulated ; yet these do not fully show] eyes, while the eldest daughter, taking him by 
forth that inward life to those who have not|the hand, said, “Jesus Christ never saved a 
felt it—this white stone and new name is only| worse man than my father used to be; none 
known rightly by such as receive it.” knew him like his family, and little do even 
(To be continued.) you know what we suffered from his hands; 
but for the last three years he has been one of 






—_—_—— Se nomad 
Translated for The Independent from the Banner and Times the best of men, and with his dying breath he 
of Wales. thanked God for this church.” 
JOHN ASHWORTH AND HIS CHURCH FOR THE] As the papers he distributes inform us, 
DESTITUTE. Ashworth aims to do good to the destitute bod- 
(Concluded from page 388.) 


ies and souls; and besides the money paid out 
Ashworth kept his pockets constantly sup-| for the room in which they worship, and for the 
plied with the papers, and he neglected no op-| services of the two missionaries, ete., he helps 
portunity to distribute them and converse with|to clothe the naked, feed the hungry, bring 
those whose welfare he aimed to secure. He|the wanderers under shelter, and search out 
spent his evenings in visiting the different| work for those who are able to labor. In the 
abodes where they lodged, and that week after| reports which have been published by him, we 
week and month after month. He had to suffer| find so much for a meal to some one nearly 
much contempt and persecution for a long} starving, so much for a night’s lodging, so much 
period. The overseers and guardians of the] for a second-hand shirt or coat; five shillings 
poor said he filled the town with ragamuffins.|to help a poor man who had broken his leg to 
Some of his religious friends, with whom he] procure a wooden one; one shilling to stop a 
had labored as a teacher in the Sabbath-school | fight between two poor laborers, one of whom 
and as a preacher for over twenty years, said| asserted that the other owed him a shilling; 
that as he could not be king over lions, he de-| two shillings and sixpence for pins, tape, etc., 
termined to be king over donkeys, and they] to help some unfortunate one to gain her living. 
called him the “ Parson of the Destitute.”|Thus he spent many pounds during last year, 
Despite all opposition, however, he was sup-|and he says this is by far the best method to 
ported of God to continue his labors for nearly} help persons in similar circumstances. In one 
five years. His congregation increased, so that} month, that of June, 1862, he paid out nearly 
they had soon to move to a more commodious| $8 for clogs, or wooden shoes, alone. He con- 
room, which is now filled every Sabbath even-| fesses that he was often imposed upon at first, 
ing with an attentive and sober congregation of} but he is now keen enough to distinguish be- 
between 400 and 50Q persons. A service is} tween impostors and the real poor. And it is 
also now held every Thursday evening, at}astonishing howa little kindness in temporal 
which about 300 are present, while every| things opens the way for spiritual influences. 
Tuesday evening a meeting is held for anxious} A man was accustomed to go from street to 
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street in Rochdale, with a peep-show, by ex- 
hibiting which he gained his livelihood. One 
day the box containing the movable pictures 
broke down on the street, and thus put an end 
to the poor man’s living. Some one sent him 
to Ashworth’s house. He immediately gave 
him a piece of money toward repairing it, and 
a little paint to polish it up somewhat outside. 
The showman came to Ashworth’s church the 
first service afterwards, and has been a constant 
attendant there ever since. He became a 
Christian there, and now thanks God continu- 
ally that his peep-show broke down on the 
streets of Rochdale. 

Perhaps some of your readers may think that 
Ashworth isa rich man, since he is able to 
spend so much money in doing good. Well, he 
is only a small store-keeper—a seller of wall- 
papers, I believe. All the time he has at his 
command is after he closes his shop in the 
evening ; nor has he much money of his own to 
give; yet he has never yet sought monetary 
help from any one else, nor does he ever have 
collections taken in his church, which is often- 
times a great advantage to him in his pecu- 
liar labors. For instance, he was met one day 
by an old soldier who said he would never go 
and hear the nonsense of any parson, because, 
he continued, “such men dare not preach with- 
out a gown, they cannot preach without a book, 
and they will not preach without money.” 
When Ashworth, however, assured him that he 
preached without a gown, without a book, and 
without money, and that no collections were 
ever taken in his church, the old veteran was 
subdued, and whenever he comes to Rochdale 
he visits the Church for the Destitute, and 
though it is not yet certain that he has been 
converted, nevertheless, he hasreformed much, 
having given up intoxicating liquors, and taken 
to reading the Bible. 

But, say you, Ashworth must receive money 
from somewhere. Yes, he does, and I will tell 
you the secret of it. Ashworth prayed his 
Heavenly Father to send him money as he 
needed it, and so, without ever having asked 
any one fora farthing, he reeeived the first 
year £15 6s. ; the second year, £26 9s. 8d.; 
the third year, £109 7s. 103d.; the fourth 
year, £106 9s. Llad.; and already this year, 
nearly £200. The amounts received by him, 
according to the four reports now before us, 
vary from a penny to five pounds. There is 
something very affecting to us in these reports. 
Let us try to find out who gave the small sums. 
Among the items we find the following; a 
deaf boy 6d.; a blind man, 1s.; a street- 
sweeper, 6d.; a poor man, who, after reading 
the last report, finds himself not so poor as he 
thought himself to be, 6d.; a bad girl, two 
ounces of tea and 6d.—and, remarks Ashworth, 
«- this girl knows what sorrow is ;” anapprentice, 
1s. ; hired girl, 28 6d.; a young girl on her 


dying bed requested her mother to divide the 
4s. she had managed to save, giving one-half 
to some poor woman in the vicinity, and the 
other half to Ashworth ; a widow, 2s. ; thirteen 
sick men in a hospital, having heard the last 
report read, gave each one penny, Is. 1d.; one 
egg, worth a penny, by a poor old woman, 
whose husband had just died that morning, and 
who had nothing else to give Ashworth as a 
token of ber thanks to him for visiting her hus- 
band so often in his sickness. 

If Ashworth ould have borne all the ex- 
penses himself, he would not have published a 
report, but as he received various sums of 
money unasked for, he thought it his duty to 
let the donors know how they were spent. At 
the close of the second report he published a 
story, which proves that “truth is stranger 
than fiction,” concerning a family that had 
once been in circumstances of uncommon 
poverty and misery, and at the close of the two 
following reports he publishes similar stories. 
Understanding that they had done much good, 
he published a series of thirteen, which he en- 
titled, “Strange Tales from Humble Life.” 
These have had a wide circulation, and have 
been very effective in promoting the good cause 
among those with whom he labors. They are, 
indeed, as they are entitled, strange tales. We 
lost many a tear in reading them, and felt 
ashamed when we considered how much greater 
good each one of us could accomplish were our 
hearts so full of love toward Christ and the 
souls of sinners as is the heart of John Ash- 
worth. 


“An effect that is quietly and insensibly 


wrought is apt to be underrated. We do not 
feel ourselves grow. The process of physical 
nutrition is wholly asecret tous. We have no 


sense of the incorporation of our food into our 
persons, or its assimilation to our substance. 
But take away our portion, and how soon would 
our leanness rising up, bear witness to our face. 

Cherish in yourselves a livelier sense of the 
love of God. There is no other quality with 
which he thus identifies Himself, in which He, 
as it were, merges his whole being. And this 
truth duly contemplated, is powerful to call 
forth answering love on our part. ‘“ We love 
him, because he first loved us.” This truth, 
indeed, enthroned in the soul as the monarch 
of its thoughts, and, exercising its proper sov- 
ereignty over the inner man, is a fountain of 
continual pleasure, as well asa perpetual incentive 
todevotion. For how delightful is it to feel that 
we dwell continually under the outspread 
wing of love, and are perpetually visited by its 
gracious influence! What an added value does 
it give to all in life, that is agreeable and wel- 
come! Nothing so enhances the worth of ob- 
jects as the fact that they are tokens of affection. 
Let but the thought of, “God is love,” pervade 
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our life, and how changed a place this world be- 
comes! It makes, as it were, the whole world 
a living thing.— Hallam. 





DR. HOWE’S REPORT ON THE COLORED REFU- 
GEES IN CANADA. 


Dr. 8S. G. Howe, of Boston, has published a 
report on the condition of the fugitive slaves in 
Canada West, giving the results of a series of 
investigations undertaken at the request of the 
United States Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission. 
The report, which forms a pamphlet of one 
hundred and ten pages, is addressed to Robert 
Dale Owen and James McKaye, through 
whom it is laid before the Secretary of War. 
Beginning with a general view of the condi- 
tion of the freedmen who have found shelter 
in Canada, Dr. Howe proceeds to show that 
they are an honest, industrious and useful 
class in society, and that their history solves 
affirmatively the problem whether the black 
man is or is not capable of taking care of him- 
self in a state of freedom. 

There are twenty thousand of these refugees 
in Canada, of all colors, from the deep black of 
the pure African (who runs away from his 
‘“‘master” without the slightest regard to the 
rights of property) to the white slave (who 
runs because he is white, getting off the easier 
on account of his paleness, which enables him 
“to pass himself off as a white man”—as the 
advertisements in the southern newspapers 
used to phrase it in the days when compromise 
was talked of in Congress and there was yet 
no war). All these shades of color combine 
to form orderly and industrious communities 
in Canada. They are living in the large towns 
of St. Catharine’s, Hamilton, London, Toronto, 
Chatham, Buxton, Windsor, Malden and Col- 
chester, and are scattered through the villages 
and upon farms, which latter they assiduously 
till. The best estimates show that between 
thirty thousand and forty thousand escaped 
slaves have, from first to last, found refuge in 
Canada, but the present number is reckoned at 
about twenty thousand. It is amusing to 
think how the Canadian census-takers must 
have been deceived by the light color of some 
of these people, whom they counted as “ white ;” 
whereas any southern gentleman, had he been 
appealed to, could at once have settled the 
question by looking at the pink finger-nails of 
the runaway octoroons. Nevertheless, approx- 
imately, there are twenty thousand runaways 
from the blessings of bondage, and of the pres- 
ent condition of these freed men and women, 
Dr. Howe made a searching and judicious ob- 
servation. 

For many years the refugees were mostly 
men; the women could not so easily escape. 
Once safe beyond pursuit, the runaway settled 
himself into a convenient place and went to 


work, and, according to the record, worked 
diligently. His next step was to establish a 
home. For want of a woman of his race to 
marry, he intermarried with a white; and Dr. 
Howe reports that these marriages ‘“‘ were most- 
ly with Irish or other foreign women.” Dr. 
Litchfield, medical superintendent of one of 
the public institutions of Canada, says: “ It is 
not uncommon here for a colored tradesman to 
marry a white woman;” and he enumerates 
ten or twelve Irish domestics in one town who 
thus espoused black men. Within the last 
twenty or thirty years, however, very many of 
the refugees have contrived to redeem their 
wives or sweethearts from bondage, working 
late and early with undiminished zeal to pay 
the price of human flesh demanded by the reg- 
ulations of southern life. Slave women, too, 
heard about Canada, and learned the way. 
Other colored women emigrated from the 
northern and western states; so that the nu- 
merical disparity between the sexes began to 
lessen, and continues so to do. This tends to 
check amalgamation. 

The material condition of the freedmen is 
just now a subject of anxious study with phi- 
lanthropists. In Canada, it is to be remembered, 
the negro’s tropical blood is compelled to en- 
dure a rigorous climate; his whole race is 
forced to combat the prejudice of the whites 
against negroes, to struggle for the educational 
privileges of the public schools, and to begin 
life independently after many years of servi- 
tude. No Freedmen’s Aid Societies, free 
schools, free lands or government help, have 
assisted the struggles of these people. Yet, 
notwithstanding the obstacles they have been 
compelled to encounter, we now learn officially 
that “no sensible persons in Canada charge 
the refugees with slothfulness;” they “do not 
beg, and receive no more than their share of 
public support, if even so much;” there is 
“‘ positive and tangible proof of their will and 
ability to work and support themselves, and 
gather substance even in the hard climate of 
Canada.” We quote these emphatic phrases 
from Dr. Howe’s report. 

In the town of London there are seventy-five 
colored families who pay taxes. In St. Catha- 
rine’s (says a Canadian, Colonel Stephenson,) 
“negroes have furniture when the Irish have 
none.” In Hamilton, says Dr. Ridley, the 
colored patients of the physicians are all able 
to pay a moderate fee. In Malden, seventy-one 
tax-payers out of five hundred and fifty are col- 
ored. In Toronto, with a colored population 
of nine hundred out of a total of forty-five 
thousand, the blacks pay yearly between two 
thousand and threé thousand dollars for taxes. 

The moral and social condition of the negro 
colonists, living outside of the towns, is dwelt 
upon by Dr. Howe, and his verdict is favora- 
ble; but we have space only for the following 
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extracts from the general inferences with which 
he concludes his report : 

“That, with entire freedom of movement 
and security from oppression, much of the col- 
ored population of the northern and western 
States will be drawn by the natural laws which 
govern movements of peoples towards the trop- 
ical regions, carrying with them social influ- 
ences which will soften the ferocity now preva- 
lent, and be beneficial in many respects. 

“That the negroes of the South are capable 
of self. guidance and support without other pro- 
tection than will be needed by poor whites; 
and that they will be loyal supporters of any 
government which insures their freedom and 
rights. 

“That when living in communities with 
whites, in not greater proportion than one 
thousand to fifteen or twenty thousand, antag- 
onism of race will hardly be developed, but 
the negroes will imitate the best features of 
white civilization, and will improve rapidly. 

“That it is not desirable to have them live 
in communities by themselves. 

“That they will not be idle, but industrious 
and thrifty, and that there will be less pauper- 
ism among them than is usual among our for- 
eign emigrants. 

“That by their industry and thrift they will 
forward the industrial interests of the country, 
without the fearful’ demoralization heretofore 
caused by oppression and debasement.” 

The elaborate statistical and general infor- 
mation given in this report merits a careful 
study, and Dr. Howe’s deductions throw much 
light upon a vexed question.—N. Y. Evening 


Post. 
———_-—~e>——____ 


THE FIRST EIGHTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Eighty years had not passed since the ac- 
knowledgment of our independence, when the 
returns of the Eighth Decennial Census afforded 
us the means of measuring our country’s 
growth and physical progress during nearly its 
whole national history, The retrospect and 
the prospect might well minister to the pride 
(though that were needless) of a patriotic 
apostle of “ Manifest Destiny.’ During those 
eighty years, or within the memory of many 
still living, the area of our country had been 
expanded by successive and, in good part, 
peaceful acquisitions, from eight hundred 
thousand to about three millions of square 
miles. Its population. excluding the Aboriginal 
savages, had increased from three to more than 
thirty millions. Of its two thousand millions 
of acres of dry land, about five hundred millions 
had been divided into farms; leaving three- 
fourths of its surface as yet unimproved, 
though but in part unappropriated. Its farms 
were officially estimated as worth six thousand 
six hundred and fifty millions of dollars, and 
were doubtless actually worth not less than ten 


thousand millions of dollars. On these farms 
were over eleven hundred millions’ worth of 
live stock, and nearly two hundred and fifty 
millions’ worth of implements and machinery. 
The value of the animals annually slaughtered 
was returned at over two hundred millions of dol- 
lars. The annual product of wheat was more than 
one hundred and seventy millions of bushels, 
with an equal quantity of oats, and more than 
eight hundred millions of bushels of Indian 
corn. Of tobacco, our annual product was 
more than four hundred millions of pounds ; 
and of rice, nearly two millions. Of wool, our 
annual clip was over sixty millions of pounds, 
and our consumption probably double that 
amount. Of ginned cotton, ready for market, 
our product was about one million of tons, or 
more than five millions of bales of four hundred 
pounds each. Four hundred and sixty millions 
of pounds of butter, and one hundred and five 
millions of pounds of cheese, were likewise re- 
turned as our aggregate product for the year 
1859. We made in that year three hundred 
and forty millions of pounds of sugar, and more 
than twenty-five millions of gallons of molasses. 
And, beside consuming all this, with twenty- 
five millions of pounds of home-made honey, 
we imported from abroad to the value of over 
thirty-six millions of dollars. We dragged from 
our forests, not including fuel, timber valued 
at more than ninety-three millions of dollars. 
We made flour to the value of two hundred 
millions. We manufactured over fifty-five 
millions’ worth of cotton into fabrics, worth 
one hundred and fifteen millions of dollars, 
besides importing largely from abroad. We fab- 
ricated over eighty millions of pounds of wool, 
costing forty millions of dollars, into sixty-eight 
millions’ worth of goods, though importing 
nearly all our finer woolen fabrics. We pro- 
duced sixty-three millions’ worth of leather ; 
eight hundred and seventy-five thousand tons 
of pig iron, worth twenty millions of dollars ; 
four hundred thousand tons of wrought iron, 
worth twenty-one millions; and agricultural 
implements to the value of seventeen millions. 

The grand total of manufactures, returned by 
this Census, amounted in value to one thousand 
nine hundred millions—an increase of forty- 
five per cent. within ten years. Our exports 
for the year ending in 1860, amounted to a 
little more than four hundred millions of dollars, 
whereof all but twenty-seven millions were of 
domestic production. Our imports were a little 
over three hundred and sixty millions. Of 
gold and silver we exported in that year, 
nearly fifty-seven millions of dollars, and im- 
ported about eight millions and a half; indica- 
ting that ours had become one of the great gold 
producing countries on earth, if not the very 
greatest. The number of ocean voyages ter- 
minating in our ports during the year ending 
June 30 1861, was twenty-two thousand less 
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forty ; their aggregate tonnage a little more]we are suffering somewhat from colds; with 
than seven millions two hundred and forty | this exception, we are all well. The weathe 
thousand—more than two-thirds of it American. | is now milder, and I hope it will remain so 
About fifty thousand churches, with forty} I was very much gratified by the arrival of 
thousand clergymen; two hundred and thirty-| books and slates; they caused general rejoicing 
nine colleges, having one thousand six hundred | among the scholars. The slates were quite a 
and seventy-eight teachers, and twenty-seven | novelty to them; they seem to have new life 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-one pupils;|and energy since receiving them. I am de- 
six thousand and eighty-five academies and] lighted with their progress thus far. Ninety 
private schools, with twelve thousand two|of my number are now reading: three large 
hundred and sixty teachers, and two hundred | classes have the First Reader, the remainder 
and sixty-three thousand and ninety-six pupils;}the Primer. Class A, which is the most ad- 
eighty thousand nine hundred and seventy-eight | vanced, were spelling in two letters when they 
common schools, with three millions three| first came to me, six weeks ago, and they are 
hundred and fifty-four thousand and eleven] now reading quite well. I was surprised to see 
pupils; three hundred and eighty-six daily|them do so well. They are making good use 
newspapers, circulating in the aggregate one|of their slates; some of them can write very 
million four hundred and seventy-eight thousand | neatly, others again are not so quick to imitate. 
four hundred and thirty-five copies; one hun-|I open school in the morning by having the 
dred and forty-six tri-weekly and semi-weekly,| pupils sing a hymn; then I read a portion of 
and three thousand one hundred and fifty-three | Scripture, or some Bible story from books we 
weekly journals, circulating seven millions five | brought with us. I am now using one entitled 
hundred and sixty four thousand three hundred | “ Peep of Day.” They take great interest in 
and fourteen copies ; with nineteen quarterlies,|what is read, and answer readily questions 
five hundred and twenty-one literary, and two| which [ask upon the subject. I have them 
hundred and seventy-one religious periodicals,}answer some questions by repeating texts of 
mainly issued weekly, sufficiently attest that|Scripture in concert,—in short, I teach them 
our progress had not been purely physical, but | a8 I would an infant class in a Sabbath School. 
intellectual and moral as well.—Greely on the| They commit to memory more readily than 
American Conflict. white children. They have learned some 
school songs, with which they are much 
CORRESPONDENCE OF INDIANA YEARLY MEET | Pleased. ; il 
ING’S COMMITTEE. There has been a great improvement in their 
ce : personal appearance. I seldom have any come 
Young’s Point, 1st mo. 16th, 1364. | with dirty dress, uncombed hair, or unwashed 
EsTtEEMED CoMMITTEE,—Four weeks have | face, as at first. And I am glad to say our 
elapsed since I last wrote to you, during which | labors seem to be having a wholesome influence 
time my school has made fine progress. L.B.|throughout the camp. This feeling, notwith- 
Jenkins and M. E. Pinkham arrived here on| standing the many discouraging circumstances 
the Ist inst. We rejoiced tosee them. None] connected with our mission among these people, 
but those who are isolated as we are, can fully | encourages us to persevere in the work, believ- 
appreciate the arrival of an old acquaintance|}ing that, as we plant in faith, God will give 
and friend. M.E. P. has been teaching two| the increase. Yours respectfully, 
weeks in this camp, one mile south of me. She Lizziz Bonp. 
has a nice school of 57 scholars. She has a 
good house, it being one that was formerly| . It is a happy thing for the ministers of Christ 
occupied by an overseer. It by some means] when they seek not the praise of men, but can 
escaped being burned, as did also the negro|be contented with the glory which cometh 
quarters. There are not very many in that} from God only. 
part of the camp, and this accounts for the} Be jealous over yourselves with a godly 
small number of her scholars. jealousy, that Almighty God may be robbed of 
Lucinda Jenkins has been teaching one} no part or portion of the regards which are due 
week ; she has 100 scholars. She occupies the} to Him alone, by their stopping short in the 
house I had when I last wrote to you. My|mere human instruments whom He employs. 
new house is more comfortable than the old one,| Remember that your ministers are “men of 
and is situated several rods farther from the|like passions with yourselves:” flattery will 
river. make them vain, praises will make them con- 
We have had some very cold weather during | ceited or self-sufficient ; and the moment they 
the last two weeks ; large quantities of ice have| become either vain, or conceited, or self-sufi- 
been floating down the river, from which we] cient, be assured that God has done with them, 
have some idea of the weather farther north.|their work is over, and unless they return*to 
A part of the time we found it impossible to| Him in humbleness and brokenness of heart, 
keep the schoolrooms comfortably warm, and! He will find other and more humble laborers 
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for His vineyard, who shall render to Him the 
fruit, the whole fruit, for it is all His own, His 
right hand has alone matured it, and the dews 
of His good Spirit alone have brought it to 
perfection.— Blunt. 


and deed, subject to the paramount law of 
Christ, and in this day of fearful strife, when 
so many of our fellow citizens are brought into 
suffering, we have no desire to shrink from the 
discharge of all our duty, nor from contributing 
to the relief of distress by every means in our 
power. We believe there are various ways in 
which we can discharge the duties of good citi- 
zens without infringing upon our principles of 
peace.’ Other memorials express similar senti- 
ments. 
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Toe NEw ENROLMENT ACT.~—EXEMPTION 
OF FRIENDS FROM Minitary SERVICE.—<An- 





ticipating a revision of the enrolment or draft- 
ing law by the present Congress, the several 
Meetings for Sufferings in the country, except- 
ing Philadelphia, presented memorials—some 
of which have been inserted in the Review— 
asking that Friends might be relieved from the 
operation of the draft. Some of these Meetings 
also sent Committees to Washington, who had 
interviews with many of the most influential 
members of both houses of Congress, fully ex- 
plaining to them the views of Friends, in regard 
to war. They were received in the kindest 
manner by every one, and yet the general feel- 
ing both in and out of Congress has been so 
decidedly opposed to granting exemption to any 
who are not physically or mentally unfit, that 
there seemed little ground to hope for such rec- 
ognition of our scruples against war as would 
lead to material modification of the law in favor 
of Friends. 

In the Memorials from the Meetings for 
Sufferings, care was taken to assure Vongress 
that Friends have always acknowledged the 
duty of a faithful allegiance to the Government 
under which they may be placed by Divine 
Providence. “They ask for no relief,” says 
one of the memorials, “ from their share of its 
burdens, but are always ready to sustain it in 


every way that does not prevent the exercise of 


the rights of conscience, for which alone they 
now plead.” Another says: “ We acknowledge 
civil government to be a divine ordinance, and 
we do not wish, especially in this day of trial, to 
shrink from any of the duties of faithful citizen- 
ship, which do not contravene the paramount 
law of Christ.” A third uses this language : 
‘We have ever believed, and do without any re- 
servation, believe in the necessity of civil gov- 
ernment,—that it is a divine ordinance,—and 
that it is our duty to sustain it by all the influ- 
ence we may be able to exert, both by word 














On the 19th inst. a new Enrolment or Draft 


bill passed both houses of Congress, containing 
the following important section :— 


“Members of religious denominations, who 


shall, by oath or affirmation, declare that they 
are conscientiously opposed to the bearing of 
arms, and who are prohibited from doing so by 


the rules and articles of faith and practice of 
such religious denomination, shall, when draft- 
ed into the military service, be considered non- 
combatants, and shall be assigned by the Secre- 
tary of War to duty in the hospitals, or to the 
care of freedmen, or shall pay the sum of three 
hundred dollars, to be applied to the benefit of 
the sick and wounded soldiers. Provided, 
That no person shall be entitled to the benefit 
of this section unless his declaration of consci- 
entious scruples against bearing arms shall be 
supported by satisfactory evidence that his de- 
portment has been uniformly consistent with 
such declaration.” 


The framers of this law probably thought 
they were making it conform to the views ex- 
pressed in the memorials, as we have quoted 
them. In general, Friends can have no objec- 
tions to contributing to the aid of the sick and 
wounded—the exceptions will be in the cases 
of soldiers in the military hospitals who are 
under obligations to return, as soon as they are 
sufficiently recovered from sickness or wounds, 
to the business of destroying the lives of others. 
The care of the freedmen is a duty to which 
Friends throughout the country are now earn- 
estly devoted, and it is probable that the Sec- 
retary of War will be disposed to place in this 
department any of our members who may be 
drafted. An abstract question will, perhaps, 
arise in such instances—how far is it proper to 
perform, in lieu of military service, an act right 
and proper in itself? We must leave the de- 
cision to the conscientious judgment and relig- 
ious convictions of the individuals immediately 
concerned. For the favorable consideration 
which has been extended to Friends by Con- 
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gress, and especially for the great kindnes$ in- 
variably shown by the Secretary of War ever 
since the first draft was made, the profound 
gratitude of Friends throughout our country is 
eminently. due. 





Tae Ecrectic Review on Joun Woot- 
MAN.—In the early part of our current volume, 
we copied from the English Eclectic Review a 
pleasant and appreciative notice of the life of 
Stephen Grellet, under the cognomen of “A 
Modern Quaker Apostle.” A Friend in Eng- 
land having kindly sent us a review of the life 
of John Woolman, reprinted from the same 
periodical, we commence its publication this 
week, and believe our readers will find it an 
attractive and instructive article. 





JOURNAL OF THE LATE GEORGE RIcHARD- 
son.—This work is in preparation, and will 
form an octavo volume of over 600 pages, price 
to subscribers, seven shillings and sixpence. It 
will be composed chiefly of abstracts of his 
ministerial communications in the course of his 
extensive journeys in Great Britain and Ireland, 
G. R. having visited all the meetings of Friends 
in England three times, and those in other parts 
of the nation more than once. The book will 
also contain a brief autobigraphy of G. R., giv- 
ing an account of his early religious convictions, 
and his call to the work of the ministry. 
Friends in this country who desire to obtain 
copies, can have their names forwarded to the 
publishers through the Editor of the Review. 





MarrieD, on the 3d inst., Davin Overman, of Mis- 
sissinnewa Monthly Meeting, to Exizaseta Cooper 
Wetsu, of Miami Monthly Meeting, Waynesville, O. 


, on the 26th of 11th month, 1863, at 
Clarkesville, Ohio, Catvin W. Prircuarp, of Blue 
River Monthly Meeting, Ind., to Anna M. Pyus, of 
the former place. 








(All Ovituaries intended for insertion in Frrenps’ Review, must 
be sent subject to such revision and abridgment as the Editor 
may think necessary.) 

Diep, on the 6th of 5th month, 1863, Laura Ha- 
worTH, aged 12 years, 9 months and 16 days, 
daughter of Ellwood and Matilda Haworth. 

, on the 25th of 9th month, 1863, Cyrus 

Mitts, aged 26 years, 9 months and 25 days, son of 

Hugh and Jemima Mills. 

—-, on the 15th of 10th month,:1863, Jemma 
Mitis, wife of Hugh Mills, aged 54 years, 3 months, 
and 19 days. 

, on the 24th of Ist month, 1864, Mary Ann 

Fouerr, daughter of Walter and Phebe Folger, aged 

15 years, 3 months and 2days. The above four 











were members of South River Monthly Meeting, 
owa. 


Diep, on the 27th of Ist month, 1864, JonATHAN 
Happy, aged 64 years; a much beloved member of 
Rocksylvania Monthly Meeting of Friends, lowa, 
formerly of Clinton county, Ohio. 


——, on the 2d of last month, Lucinpa, wife of 
Noah Hadley, in the 42d year of her age; a mem- 
ber of West Union Monthly Meeting, Ind. She bore 
much severe suffering with great patience, and gave 
her friends the consoling evidence that her end was 
peace. 


—, in Clinton county, Ohio, Witt1am B. Wat- 
THALL, in the 82d year of his age; a member of Do- 
ver Monthly Meeting. He had many wintry seasons 
to pass through; deep conflicts and buffetings; yet 
he was often made to feel the pardoning efficacy of & 
Saviour’s love, and to rest his hope of salvation in 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus. His close was 
calm and peaceful. 


——,, on the 3d of 12th month, 1863, at the resi- 
dence of her brother-in-law, Nathaniel C. Crenshaw, 
in Hanover county, Virginia, Marcarert M. Crew, in 
her 73d year; a valued minister of Cedar Creek 
Monthly Meeting. Though suddenly called from 
time to eternity, when the last summons came, we 
believe it found her with her lamp trimmed and 
burniog, as those who wait for their Lord. 


——, at the same place, on the 14th of 11th month, 
1863, Jonn A. CrensHaw, aged 5 years and 3 months, 
son of John B. and Rachel H. Crenshaw, (the latter 
deceased), members of Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 8th of 9th month, 1863, at the resi- 
dence of her brother, John Jobnson, near Pecks- 
burg, Ind., Matitpa ANN, daughter of Jesse and 
Ruth Johnson, (both deceased,) in the 23d year of 
her age; a member of West Union Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Morgan county, Ind. 


——, suddenly, on the 17th of 12th month, 1863, 
on his own premises, near Pecksburg, Ind., Jos 
Jonson, aged about 61 years. a member of Mill 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


~—, on the 10th of 2d month, 1864, Expert J., 
only son of John T. and Ann.B. Thompson, of Blue 
River Monthly Meeting, Ind., aged 1 month and 15 
days. 


, on the 4th of Ist month, 1864, CorngLia 
Ann, wife of Nathan Hadley, aged 32 years, 8 months 
and 16 days; a member of West Union Monthly 
Meeting. She bore a long and painful illness with 
Christian fortitude and resignation. Although for 
a@ season she seemed to be discouraged, and the 
presence of her heavenly Father seemed veiled from 
her, yet after a time her mind became peaceful, and 
through adorable mercy she was enabled to resign 
her all unto her heavenly Father; end near her 
close, she bore this precious testimony, “ If there is 
any thing sweet and pleasant in this world it is re- 
ligion.” About her 17th year, she became a mem- 
ber of our religious Society by convincement, and 
was a diligent attender of meetings and Scripture- 
schools, and appeared concerned that her children 
might be brought up in the observance of these 
duties. 

——,on the 19th of 12th month, 1863, JosHua 
Cuamngess, in his 69th year. 





——, on 11th of lst month, 1864, Wit TaILor, 
son of Anthony and Elizabeth Chamness, in his 4th 
year. 
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-Dizp, on the 25th of 9th month, 1863, Racuzt B., 
wife of John Mervine, aged 60 years, 11 months, and 
11 days. A few days before her close, she said, 
“Oh, what a great favor it is to feel sweet peace of 
mind! I see nothing in my way; through grace 
afforded me, I have been endeavoring to prepare for 
such a time as this.” She continued to grow worse 
until the 25th, when she quietly passed away, 
leaving the consoling evidence that her end was peace. 
, on the 30th of 1st month, 1864, Exiga, son 
of Enoch and Rhoda Nichols, (the former deceased, ) 
in his 42d year. Although kis walk was upright 
among men, and he was diligent in the attendance 
of our religious meetings, in his last illness he re- 
marked: “I have been too much cumbered with 
the fleeting, perishing things of time, yet now I be- 
lieve I behold them in their true light.” Having to 
pass through deep suffering incident to his disease, 
not a murmur escaped his lips. He said: “I have 
greatly desired to know my true condition; I now 


feel assured there is a mansion prepared for me in 
the abodes of bliss.” 


, on the 19th of 8th month, 1863, Ruopa, wife 
of Jesse C. Reece, and daughter of Jonathan and 


Huldah Johnson, (the latter deceased,) in her 26th 
year. 


QUAKERISM: ITs sUBSTANCE AND ITS FoRM. An 
Address delivered before the Alumni of Haverford 
College, by Prof. Z. Tust, of Earlham College. 

Price 10 cents per copy; for sale by Nicholson & 
Bro., Richmond, Ind. 2d mo. 20, 2t. 


————- 20 


LABOR AND CONTENTMENT. 


The appended letter contains some most sen- 
sible remarks and not alittle sound philosophy. 
We commend it to the attention of those dis- 
contented individuals who are forever seeking 
to disturb the harmony which should exist 
between the workman and his employer. We 
find the letter in a Boston paper :— 

‘¢T am a mechanic—I work the raw to the 
fabric, from coarse to fine. My wages are two 
dollars per day by the year. Sick days and 
legal holidays are the only ones I lose. I live 
well and manage to have something to show at 
the end of the year—say one hundred and 
fifty dollars. It is insignificant compared with 
the large sums your columns make mention of 
as the yearly gain of the trading classes. Iam 
aware of it, and, what is fortunate, it fails to 
disturb me in the least, for I remember that 
healthy thrift is like a tree—at first only the 
twig, then the trunk, followed by branches, 
and not too hurriedly either, lest the toughened 
process be overleaped; the firm, solid, capa- 
cious tree is matured. The lesson is, that real 
growth comes from below and works up. Gold 
in the beginning and fine gold later in the day. 
Industry and day wages have laws—I know it. 
To my next year’s earnings, I unite my last 
year’s savings-—and with the same expenditure 
of effort my gains enlarge. 

“So saith the law of thrift. I don’t live 
meanly, [assure you. Good food is my victuals, 
and liquor isn’t my drink. The tobacco market 
I never seek. I go to church all day Sun- 
days and am none the worse for it; and pay 
my pew-rent. I have time, there, among other 
privileges, to see who goes, and think of 
those who stay away, and calculate a little 
about them, too. Conclusion—that those who 
attend pay the smallest pew tax and get the 
least harm into the bargain. Another item is 
worth knowing in these fast days, namely, not 
to indulge in likings for all the ‘ dazzles’ which 
art and cunning invent and fling temptingly 
before every dollar that is earned. To go with- 
out this, and go without that, may cross a 
little, but it has in it virtue, force, to sweeten 
later periods ; it isn’t neither a self-acting one, 
it comes like its sister virtues, by acquirement 
only—it is an accomplishment. Thus reason- 
ing, I am content to work well at day wages 
—not disturbed to repeat that A or B makes 
yearly fifty or a hundred thousand dollars, for 
besides the luxury of toil, there is luxury of 
thought, that growth comes from labor, while 
waste wears away at the top. Primarily, day 
wages and growth; secondarily, ease and de- 
cay.” — Scientific American. 











, on the 4th of 9th month, 1863, Joun J., son 
of Jesse C. and Rhoda Reece, aged 4 months. 


The foregoing six were members of Cherry Grove 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
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FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


We have ascertained from our Friend, John OC. 
Tatum, now at Yorktown, that one of the best modes 
of helping the Freedmen will be the furnishing of 
some aid in their work on the ground allotted to 
them ; it is therefore desirable that a quantity of 
seeds should be at once sent down, and if our friends 
in the country will contribute some seed-corn and 
potatoes, as well as beans and peas, they will be 
forwarded to him for distribution. The seed can 
be sent to the room of our Association, corner of 
5th and Cherry Sts. Samugt R. Suiptey, 


Chairman Farming Committee. 
Philada., 2d mo. 12th, 1864. 


———_-~0e—- ______ 


STORE-KEEPER WANTED. 


The ‘Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and 
its vicinity, for the Relief of Colored Freedmen,” 
having decided upon the establishment of a Store 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., for the cheap supply of 
the necessaries of life to the self-supporting Freed- 
men, is desirous of engaging, at once, the services 
of a Friend as store-keeper. 

An active and energetic man, experienced in re- 
ail business and the keeping of accounts, will be 
required. A liberal salary will be paid to such. 
Apply to Joun B. Garrett, 

No. 400 Chestnut St., Phila., 
or, Exuiston P. Morris, 
Germantown, or 805 Market St., Phila. 
——-39- _—_____ 
FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
and its vicinity, 
For THe Revier or CoLorep FREEDMEN. 

The Committee on Instruction would be glad to 
receive applications for the position of Teachers, to 
labor among the Freedmen. 

Address either of the undersigned : 

Marmapcke ©, Cops, 1312 Filbert St., Philada., 
Wa. M. Canpy, Chadd’s Ford, Delaware Co., Pa. 
James WairatL, 410 Race St., Philada, 
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PRAYER. 


“T exhort that intercessions be made for all men.” 
—1 Tim. ii. 1. 


Looking at this subject in the light of the 
Scriptures, we cannot fail to be struck with the 
peculiar richness of the testimony which they 
bear in relation to it. God, in his treatment 
of men, both individually and as bodies, as 
they describe him to us, seems to have peculi- 
arly delighted in putting honor on the prayers 
of his servants, and respect to them stands prom- 
inent among the motives which have prompt- 
ed and regulated his dealings with men. Among 
the foremost of the causes which have de- 
termined his course of action towards persons 
and communities, as the Scripture sets them 
forth, stands intercessory prayer. And as 
Scripture may be regarded as, in an important 
sense, an unveiling of the hidaen springs that 
actuate and fashion the ways of God; an ad- 
mitting us to behold the retired fountains from 
which flow those visible phenomena of which 
we ordinarily see but the surface, they may be 
regarded as a key to Providence, a revelation 
to us of the principles and considerations on 
which it is wont to proceed. And thus we 
may believe that when two or three are gath- 
ered together in His name, he will grant their 
requests; and that if we do indeed pray, and 
not merely seem to pray, we may be doing more 
to influence the current of events than many of 
the most noticeable and mighty agencies that 
are at work in the world. For we, by His 
appointment, \have power with God; while 
they, in all their visible strength and magni- 
tude, are, withont Him, nothing but pitiful 
weakness and inefficiency. 

Invisible powers, and powers whose opera- 
tions are less conspicuous and noticeable, are 
well known to be among the most potent of 
the influences at work in the world of nature, 
as the gases that float unseen in the atmos- 
phere, the air itself, and the electric fluid, that 
wings its viewless way with a speed and force 
that man cannot measure or compass. These 
put to shame and defeat, with a mortifying 
ease, the coarse, strong instrumentalities which 
men can see, and are wont to count upon. 

The main-spring of a watch isa tiny coil, 
and yet, when ‘¢ ceases to work, the larger and 
more noticeable wheels all lose their motion. 
It is not different in the spiritual world. The 
least thought of and observed of all the forces 
that operate in men’s affairs is perhaps that, 
which, in fact, produces the greatest results. 
Prayer has power with God. “The effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous: man availeth 
much.” Elias was, as a man, subject to like 
passions with us; and he prayed earnestly that 
it might not rain, and it rained not on the 
earth for the space of three years and six 
months. And again he prayed, and “the 


heavens gave rain and the earth brought forth 
her fruit.” Oh! we know not what a mighty 
element in human affairs prayer is, lodgéd, not 
in the hands of earth’s mighty and eminent 
ones, but in private men, men of low estate, 
men on sick beds, men in dungeons, women In- 
tent on the duties of their stations, little chil- 
dren,—all conquering by the irresistible might 
of weakness. The prayers of a good man for 
others ascend up before God as a sweet incense, 
and, as the unseen moisture that steals upward 
from the ground returns in showers that water 
the earth, they come down again in blessings 
that spread around him in a wide circumfer- 
ence. * * It was when the Church were 
gathered together praying for Peter, that the 
angel came to burst his bonds and set him free. 
St. Paul is always comforting the converts to 
the gospel with the assurance that he is praying 
for them, and always asking their prayers for 
himself and his associates, in return. Every- 
where in the New Testament, indeed, is inter- 
cession treated as among the highest and most 
delightful of Christian duties, and one of the 
most effectual means of procuring blessings for 
mankind. * * Good men are made fountains 
of good. God is gracious to many for their 
sakes. And many walk on earth cheered, 
strengthened, and comforted, in the sunlight of 
their face, blessed by their example, their pre- 
cept, their beneficence, and by the plea which 
their very presence in the world makes to the 
Lord for forbearance towards offenders. Are 
not good men s#ill the strength and protection 
of States? And are not cities yet spared “ for 
ten’s sake ?” 

Finally, it is certain that our prayers for 
others will do good to ourselves. We might be 
impelled to intercession by selfish considera- 
tions, then. Whatever else our prayers may 
do, it is certain they will return into our own 
bosom, and will come back enriched, freighted 
with benefits of priceless value to ourselves. 
There is, perhaps, no more valuable and effectual 
means of self-culture than intercessory prayer ; 
no better means of eradicating and er 
ening good. Praying for others is a plea in 
our on behalf eiavbleal with God. ‘“ The 
Lord turned the captivity of Job when he 
prayed for his friends.” There 1s a deep and 
true philosophy in our Lord’s command, “ Pray 
for them that despitefully use you, and perse- 
cute you.” Nothing will be so effectual to 
prevent your feelings towards one who has in- 
jured you from growing into hatred, as praying 
for him. If, then, you would put . yourselves 
before the Lord in that attitude in which he 
will be sure to look upon you with favor,—if 
you would give the best feelings of your hearts 
expansion and play, and so acquire for them 
increasing strength and efficacy; pray for 
others.— Hallam. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE DUTIES AND WORK OF FRIENDS. 


I was pleased to see in a late number of the 
Review, an article on the relation of the First- 
day school to the church, by Joseph Rowntree, 
of York, England. I wish to call attention to 
the subject discussed in the latter part of that 
article, viz: The wants of the church to pro- 
mote its life and greatly extended influence. 

I believe the fields are white unto harvest, 
that there is a great and increasing demand for 
laborers, and that the present condition of our 
country and the world, loudly proclaims that our 
church should supply this demand. When one 
of the most enlightened nations on earth is di- 
vided and engaged in fratricidal war, and 
Christians generally, except Friends, are 
amongst the combatants—arrayed on each side 
of the great contest, is it not time that Friends 
who practically acknowledge that Christ’s mis- 
sion is to promote “peace on earth and good 
will towards men” were earnestly proclaiming 
to the world that the kingdom of heaven is a: 
hand—that now is the day of salvation—and 
that all who believe should practically embrace 
it at once. 

It will doubtless be conceded that one rea- 
son why Friends do not succeed in making 
converts from the degraded classes, is that it 
requires a higher order of moral development 
to carry out the spiritual views of Friends, than 
to embrace the views of some other Christian 
professors. 

It is said that early Friends, “were chiefly 
successful among those who had learned the 
principles of the gospel, but did not carry them 
out.” Letus then learn by their example, and 
go “amongst the teachers of Christian truth,” 
who acknowledge that the religion of our Lord, 
when fully embraced, will so change the heart 
that war must necessarily cease. Let us pro- 
claim to them the necessity there is that they 
should carry out these views, andteach them to 
the world, that it may in course of time be pre- 
pared to embrace them. 

If we would make our church truly aggres- 
sive as it should be, we must labor with more 
faith, more earnestness and more fixedness of 
purpose. 

There are hundreds and thousands over the 
land, who may be the descendants or connections 
of Friends, or who are looking towards us with 
interest, and occasionally attend our meetings, 
that should receive the fostering care of the 
church, and if the church were properly alive, 
might soon be embraced in its fold, and freely 
partake of its benefits. 

There aré also some millions now passing 
from bondage to freedom, who look earnestly to 
our Society to befriend them, and on account of 
our long opposition to their bondage and our 
continued disposition to interest ourselves on 


confidence in us, than in any other class of re- 
ligious teachers. Is there not thus a power 
placed in our hands for their good, for which 
we will be responsible? Although their moral 
development may be so low, that it may re- 
quire years or even ages, before they will be 
able ‘‘to bear” all that Christ has to say to his 
spiritual ‘followers ;” yet it is an important 
query, what does the Lord require at our 
hands? What can we do in order that it may 
be said to this down-trodden people—* blessed 
are your eyes for they see, and your ears for 
they hear?” . 

If the compassion of the church were fully 
alive towards these classes, and towards all, the 
world over, who from influences beyond their 
control, have not the advantages and the bless- 
ings which a bountiful and compassionate F'a- 
ther has lavished upon us, I believe we would 
soon have “a church which shall have no 
priestly caste—which shall practically recognize 
the priesthood of every believer—which shall 
allow free scope for the exercise of every good 
gift, and which shall be as catholic as truth 
itself,’ and which would therefore “ carry the 
gospel message” to the homes, and implant the 
gospel spirit in the hearts of millions. 

1 hope that Friends of America as well as of 
England, will be willing to meet these subjects 
fairly and discuss them calmly. Let us all dili- 
gently inquire, what is the mission of the So- 
ciety of Friends? If we will but divest our- 
selves of prejudices, and with a single eye of 
faith look to this subject, and embrace every 
right opening, we will find that there is a great 
and widening work before us, for which the 
Lord will prepare us, and put upon us his armor— 
and we shall be strong in Him and in the 
power of his might—and he will send us forth 
conquering and to conquer. 

Then will our faith be more aggressive, and 
our social organization less exclusive, and ‘in 
all things we will be more simple and more 
practical,” and thus will our cords be lengthened 
and our stakes strengthened. E. C. 












































MISSIONARIES OF ART AND SCIENCE. 


About twenty years ago John H. Chandler 
went from the United States to Siam as a sci- 
entific mechanic, employed by a missionary so- 
ciety to found type for them to print the Bible 
in Siamese. He was a thorough Yankee in 
the universality of his power of adapting all 
his knowledge to practical uses. The king of 
Siam sent for Mr. Chandler, who soon estab- 
lished a machine-shop for the king, and sent 
for encyclopedias, and made models and plates 
and gave instruction in the arts. A young 
nobleman of Siam, who is now the king’s fac- 
totum in all these matters, used to come to Mr. 
Chandler by night, and get Mr. Chandler to 


their behalf, they are disposed to place more illustrate and demonstrate. The son of the 
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Prime Minister of Siam, has also largely en-|simple a process, the extraction from it of sugar 
joyed the instruction of Mr. Chandler, more | has proved far more difficult. Chemical agen- 
especially in connection with steam power and | cies have been found necessary, and, so far as 
its machinery, and is now doing much for his] we have heard, owing to the difficulties of the 
country in introducing the use of steam. Such | process and variableness of the results, even in 
have been the labors of one good man, not a|skilful hands, it has by no means yet been 
minister, but a scientific mechanic. Now as to|demonstrated that the making of sugar from 
the results. the syrup was likely to pay. 

There is a large iron steamer plying between} _ Many of our most valuable inventions and 
Siam and Singapore, owned entirely by natives ; | discoveries have been brought to light either 
another, also owned by natives, between Siam |accidentally or through what we might call 
and China. A little time since the king] unprofessional and unscientific hands. If what 
sailed with quite a fleet of steamers on an ex-| we now hear about sugar from Sorghum syrup 
cursion. He contributed two hundred and|is true, and coming to us froma friend who 
forty dollars to build a Missionary Seminary, | was present as an eye-witness, we cannot doubt 
and sent a present of a thousand dollars to the|it,—a farmer from the wilds of Nebraska, 
widow of a missionary who had taught him|J. F. Riggs, has solved the problem which has 
English. He now employs a lady at # thou-| puzzled the learned and professional chemist, 
sand dollars a year to teach his children|no less than the experienced sugar refiner. 
English, and has established a mint, steam] The discovery, if real, must give a very great 
saw mills, and has gilding in gold and silver|impetus to Sorghum culture, as the inventor 
performed in European style. Private citizens | believes the first quality of brown sugar can be 
are sending to England for machinery to make | afforded at five cents per pound, and by a pro- 
sugar, alcohol acd rum. The gross amount of|cess more simple, if possible than the making 
one order from one man was nearly forty|of the molasses. All sugar, whether found in 
thousand dollars. the Cane, Beet, Maple, Corn-stalk or various 

Such has been the effect of the labors of] other plants, is composed of carbon and water, 
one real Yankee in Siam, besides the good|resolvable into several substances called woody 
that he has done in casting founts of type for] fibre, mucilage, starch, gum, &c., This dis- 
the printing of the New Testament. We can-| covery, as we understand, consists in the fact 
not see why many enterprising young men,|that the gum surrounding the crystals of sugar 
anxious for useful adventure and fortune,|in the Sorghum syrup prevents them from de- 
should not go out as missionaries of the natu-| veloping, and the simple process for which the 
ral sciences and arts, of medicine and of litera-| patent is applied for, removes this difficulty by 
ture, apart from any direct works of a mission-| merely dissolving this gum by mixing with 
ary character connected with any particular] plain water, and then subjecting it to a slight 
denomination or society. Indeed, many Mis-| pressure in a press. The molasses and water 
sionary Societies do send out medical men.—j|run out, and pure and beautiful sugar, as 
Philadelphia Ledger. handsome as ever was made, is left. 

‘ Our informant was present and saw the ope- 
rator take some Sorghum Syrup, which hap- 
pened to be in the Agricultural Department at 
Washington; saw him mix it with a little 
water; make an impromptu bag out of some 
muslin cloth picked up for the purpose; saw 
him pour into it the Sorghum molasses and 
water ; saw him put on aslight pressure ; saw 
the thin molasses and water run out; saw the 
residuum to be pure sugar; handled it and 
tasted it. The Patentee estimates that a gallon 
of syrup will yield about four Ibs. five oz. of 
pure sugar. The residue of the syrup after- 
wards proves to be an excellently flavored article, 
strongly resembling amber or golden syrup of 
the shops, an article free from the peculiar 
Sorghum taste. 

If seeing is believing we expect to have, in a 
day or two, in our Agricultural Warchouse, 
1120 Market Street, some sugar made exactly 
as we have described, which we invite visitors 
to call and examine. Looking to the future 
results of this discovery it would be difficult to 
estimate its importance. 









































—_———~+6———____ 
SUGAR FROM SORGHUM SYRUP. 


We have often had occasion to observe the 
fact that, in this country, where more than any 
other on the globe, or than all others together, 
there exists a thirst for new things, as well as a 
genius to meet it with new inventions, it only 
requires to be once fairly known that in any 
department of Science or Art a new thing is 
wanted, and it will be made or discovered. 

The manufacture of Sorghum Molasses, or 
Syrup, in the United States, amounted the 
past season to some 40,000,000 gallons. The 
machinery is simple and not expensive; the 
culture as easy as that of corn or potatoes, and 
the whole manufacture into molasses within the 
capacity of any farmer’s boy to make sufficient 
for theirown consumption on any farm. The cul- 
tivation of Sorghum has become an establisked 
fact. It is hereafter, one of the crops of the 
farm, more profitable than Indian corn, and 
Sorghum syrup is one of the staples of the 
country. While the making of the syrup is so 
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One of the additional wonders is, that sugar 
was made, in the instance witnessed by our 
informant, in less than five minutes. We may 
add that he was not the only one present, but a 
large number of other persons, all of whom 
seem to be satisfied of the practicability here- 
after of every man in the North making his 
own sugar. 

It seems that this chemical constituent called 
gum is more soluble than the crystals of the 
sugar, otherwise the latter would be dissolved 
instead of the gum. The proportion of water 
to be mixed with the syrup, the amount of 
pressure and the time for the process to be 
performed in, are all questions of detail, about 
which we have not been informed. They are 
minor matters, to be determined by further ex- 
perience— Zhe Rural Advertiser, published 
monthly by P. Morris, 1120 Market st., Phila. 





THE SKELETON. 


Some few years ago, the London Morning Chronicle published 
@ poem, entitled “ Lines on a Skeleton,” which excited much 
attention. Every effort, even to the offering a reward of fifty 
guineas, was vainly made todiscover the author. All that ever 
transpired was, tbat the poem, in a fair, clerkly hand, was found 
near a skeleton of remarkable symmetry of form in the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn, London, and 
that the Curator of the Museum bad sent them to the Morning 
Chronicle. 

LINES ON A SKELETON. 


Behold this ruin! ’Twas a skull, 

Once of ethereal spirit full, 

This narrow cell was Life’s retreat, 

This space was Thought’s mysterious seat. 
What beauteous visions filled this spot! 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot! 
Nor Hope, nor Love, nor Joy, nor Fear, 
Has left one trace of record here. 


Beneath this moldering canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye ; 

But stare not at the dismal void ; 

If social Love that eye employed, 

If with no lawless fire it gleamed, 

But through the dews of kindness beamed, 
That eye shall be forever bright 

When stars and suns are sunk in night. 


Within this hollow cavern hung 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue. 

If falsehood’s honey it disdained, 

And where it could not praise, was chained ; 
If bold in Virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle Concord never broke— 

This silent tongue shall plead for thee 

When Time unveils Eternity. 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine ? 
Or with its envied rubies shine ? 

To hew the rock, or wear the gem, 

Can little now avail to them. 

But if the page of Truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 
These hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all that waits on Wealth or Fame. 


Avails it, whether bare or shod, 

These feet the path of Duty trod? 

If from the bowers of Ease they fied, 
To seek Affliction’s humble shed ; 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurned, 
And home to Virtue’s cot returned, 
These feet with angels’ wings shall vie, 
And tread the palace of the sky. 


THE LIFE THAT IS. 


Thou, who so long hast pressed the couch of pain, 
Oh, welcome, welcome back to life’s free breath— 

To life’s free breath and day’s sweet light again, 
From the chill shadows of the gate of death. 


For thou hadst reached the twilight bound between 
The world of spirits and this grosser sphere ; 
Dimly by thee the things of earth were seen, 
And faintly fell earth’s voices on thine ear. 


And now, how gladly we behold, at last, 
The wonted smile returning to thy brow; 
The very wind’s low whisper, breathing past, 
In the light leaves, is music to thee now. 


Thou wert not weary of thy lot; the earth 
Was ever good and pleasant in thy sight; 

Still clung thy loves about the household hearth, 
And sweet was every day’s returning light. 


Then*welcome back to all thou wouldst not leave, 
To this grand march of seasons, days and hours; 
The glory of the morn, the glow of eve, 
The beauty of the streams, and stars, and flow- 
ers ; 


To eyes on which thine own delight to rest; 
To voices which it is thy joy to hear; 

To the kind toils that ever pleased thee best, 
The willing tasks of love, that made life dear. 


Welcome to grasp of friendly hands ; to prayers 
Offered where crowds in reverent worship come, 
Or softly breathed amid the tender cares 
And loving inmates of thy quiet home. 


Thou bring’st no tidings of the better land, 

Even from its verge; the mysteries opened there 
Are what the faithful heart may understand 

In its still depths, yet words may not declare. 


And well I deem, that, from the brighter side 
Of life’s dim border, some o’erflowing rays, 

Streamed from the inner glory, shall abide 
Upon thy spirit through the coming days. 


Twice wert theu given me; once in thy fair prime, 
Fresh from the fields of youth, when first we met, 
And all the blossoms of that hopeful time, 
Clustered and glowed where’er thy steps were 
set. 


And now, in thy ripe autumn, once again 
Given back to fervent prayers and yearnings 
strong, 
From the drear realm of sickness and of pain, 
When we had watched, and feared, and trembled 
long ; 


Now may we keep thee from the balmy air 
And radiant walks of heaven a little space, 
Where He, who went before thee to prepare 
For His metk followers, shall assign thy place. 
W. C. Bryant. 


——_—_ —-+~ee = 


Ir takes two to make a slander—he who 
gives, and he who receives it. 


0 


The lower we lie in self-renunciation, and 
self-abasement before God, the more certainly 
and the more highly will God exalt us in | 
spiritual graces and in eternal felicity-— Blunt. | 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsicn INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 
7th inst. have been received. 

Hostilities had commenced between the Danes 
and Germans. Marshal Wrangel, the Prussian 
commander, on the 3lst ult. summoned the Danes to 
evacuate Schleswig forthwith. The Danish com- 
mander refused, whereupon the Prussians passed the 
frontier, and shots were exchanged without much ef- 
fect. Onthe 2d, the Prussians attacked the Danish 
fortsat Missunde. This place is on the Schley, a nar- 
row arm of the Baltic Sea, at the head of which is situ- 
ated the town of Schleswig, the capital of the Duchy. 
After six hours fighting the Prussians were repulsed. 
Simultaneously, the Austrians advanced, via Rends- 
burg, the Danes retiring to their fortifications at a 
place one mile from Schleswig. Here the Austrians 
attacked them on the 3d, but the Danes held their 
position. The attack was continued on the 4th 
without making much impression, but the latest re- 
ports received at London, were that the Danes had 
evacuated the town of Schleswig, and the strong 
fortification called the Dannerwerke, which stretches 
across the peninsula to the .waters connected with 
the two seas, and had fallen back on Flensburg, the 
Germans pursuing. 

A provisional law was published at Copenhagen 
on the Ist, to accelerate a meeting of the Rigsraad. 
Aniembargo was placed on German shipping in 
Danish ports, on the 3d, inst. 

ag eed a Austria and Prussia, it is 
said, have intimated that they are still willing to oh ? 
surrender the two Duchies to y th King of Senses condition of large numbers of Cherokee Indians, 
and abandon the claims of the Prince of Augusten- who, for loyalty to the Government, nave yen 
burg, if Denmark will give guarantees that the rights driven from their homes by rebel incursions, and 
of the German nationality in Schleswig shall be re- many of whom, with their former slaves, now freed~ 
spected. The London Zimes asserts that England men, are collected in the neighborhood of Fort 
had offered, before the troops entered Schleswig, to Gibson, and are suffering great destitution. 
those two Powers, to guarantee the fulfilment of The amended Enrolment act, as it finally passed 
the required conditions, and to embody German both Houses of Congress, contains the provisions 
principles as to the government of Schleswig-Hol- mentioned last week as having passed the Housé of 
stein in a protocol, to be signed by the signers of Representatives, except that when the slave of a 
the treaty of 1852; and on this ground it denounces loyal master shall be drafted and mustered into 
their proceeding to cross the frontier. service, his master shall have a certificate thereof, 


: and thereupon such slave shall be free, and the 
Great Britain.—Parliament met on the 4th inst. | bounty of $100 shall be paid to the master. The 
The Queen’s speech was delivered by commission. quota of each ward of a city, town, township, pre- 
It gives no definite indication of the probable policy cinct, election district or county, shall be as nearly 
of the government on the Danish difficulty, only de-|as possible in proportion to the number of men 
claring that efforts in the interest of peace will be| therein liable to military service, taking into ac- 
continued. Inthe debate on the address in reply, | count, as far as practicable, the number previously 
Earl Russell said that the government had never] furnished, including those in the naval service. 
given the slightest promise of assistance to Den-| Volunteers between the times of ordering and actu- 
mark, The speech is said to have caused great dis- ally making the draft, are to be deducted from the 
appointment in Denmark, where the people had/ number ordered to be drafted. If the quota is not 
hoped for aid from England. filled by the draft, further drafts shall be made. 
The Alexandra case came before the Exchequer |Seamen now in the military service may enlist in 
Chamber onthe 6th. It was supposed that whatever | the navy, the whole number of such transfers not to 
might be the decision, the question would be taken | exceed 10,000. Boards of Enrolment are required 
before the House of Lords, as all the parties desire to | to enrol all persons liable who have been omitted, 
have the law in the case settled by the highest legal] .1) who arrive at the age of 20 before the draft, 
authority. aliens who declare their intention of becoming cit- 
PortuGaL.—At the request of the American Min- | izens, persons discharged from the military or naval 
ister, the government has sent a steam frigate to| service who had not served two years, and those 
watch the rebel cruisers near the Azores. exempted by the former act but not by this; and to 
Domsstic.—A Convention to amend the Constitu- 


strike off the names of those attaining the age of 
tion of Virginia met at Alexandria on the 13th inst. 


45 years between the times of enrolment and draft. 

pte ci isting the enrol - 

Delegates were elected to it from several districts, Persons forcibly resisting szelment to be jem 
in the eastern and south-eastern part of the State. 


ished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or imprison- 
The coming election in Arkansas will probably 


ment not exceeding five years, or both. 
be held in 36 counties,—the State containing 51,—| Military Affairs—An official dispatch of the 9th 
and no opposition is anticipated to the candidate 


inst., from Gen. Gillmore, gives the information 
nominated by the recent Union convention at Little|that the Florida expedition had then occupied 
Rock. 


Baldwin, about 15 miles south-west from Jackson- 
The President has issued a proclamation declar-| ville, as well as several other points; the rebels 


ing the port of Brownsville, Texas, which was 
placed under blockade by the proglamation of 4th 
mo. 19th, 1861, re-opened to trade; but the sbip- 
ment or conveyance of persons in or intending to 
enter the service of the insurgents, or of things or 
information intended for their use, is prohibited ; as 
is also that of various specified articles, contraband 
of war, except upon the permission of the Secretary 
of War or some officer duly authorized by him. 
Vessels clearing from foreign ports for Brownsville 
will be granted license by U. S. Consuls, upon satis- 
factory evidence that they will not convey prohibit- 
ed persons, property or information. Violation of 
the conditions will involve forfeiture of vessel and 
cargo, and exclusion of the parties concerned from 
any further privilege of entering the United States 
during the war, for any purpose whatever. 

The government of the Territory of Arizona was 
organized on the 29th of 12th month last, when, at 
Navajo Springs, upon the open prairie, the several 
officers appointed by the President took the oath 
of office, a record of which was filed with the Sec- 
retary of the Territory. The Governor, J. N. Good- 
win, formerly of Maine, issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing the fact of the organization, and stating 
that a preliminary census will be forthwith taken, 
after which an election will be ordered for members 
of the Territorial Legislature. The seat of Govern- 
ment for the present will be at or near Fort Whipple. 
The Territory comprises the western part of the 
former Territory of New Mexico. 

Distressing accounts have been received of the 
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having retreated at its approach, and having also 
sunk a steampoat and burned 270 bales of cotton a 
few miles above Jacksonville. Gen. Gillmore has 





since returned to Port Royal, but the troops under 


Gen. Seymour were still pushing forward into the 
interior. Foreign goods have of late been intro- 
duced through Florida to a considerable extent by 
blockade runners, and by a system of transhipment 
and land transportation. 
cattle have been kept in some parts of the State, and 
a circular from the rebel Chief Commissary, was 
found, showing that this was a most important 
source of supply for the rebel armies. General Gill- 
more has issued an order inviting loyal people and 
those who desire to become so under the proclama- 
tion, who are now absent from their homes in East 
Florida, to return thither and resume their usual 


avocations, declaring the intention and power of 


the United States government to afford them all 
needful protection. Officers are charged to enforce 
strictly all existing orders forbidding the destruction 
or pillage of private property. Many liberated 
slaves and also white refugees professing Union 
sentiments are said to be coming into Jacksonville 


for protection. 

The accounts received from Gen. Sherman’s expe- 
dition into Mississippi are somewhat indefinite, but 
it appears certain that his forces have reached and 
passed through Jackson. Near that place a skir- 
mish is said to have occurred between part of his 
forces and 4,000 or 5,000 rebels, in which the lat- 
ter were defeated. The Richmond Ezaminer of the 
20th says that an official dispatch to the (rebel) 
War Department, dated the 18th, announces that 
Gen. Sherman’s troops had reached Quitman, on 
the Mobile and Ohio railroad, without opposition, 
that they numbered 25,000 or 30,000 men, and that 
they were destroying the railroad and bridges. They 
suppose his intended destination to be Mobile. The 
game paper stated that a fleet under Admiral Far- 
ragut was lying in the Sound on the 19th, awaiting 
more favorable weather to renew & previous attack 
on Grant’s Pass, a narrow channel leading into 
Mobile Bay, commanded by strong fortifications. 
This fleet would appear to have come from New 
Orleans, having passed Pascagoula on the 15th. 
The Governor of Alabama issued a proclamation to 
the inhabitants of Mobile on the 16th, warning them 
of an expected attack upon the city, and advising 
all non-combatants to leave it. 

Of the U.S. officers who recently escaped from 
prison in Richmond, 50 had reached Williamsburg 
up to the 22d, and Richmond papers stated that 48 
had been recaptured, leaving 11 not yet accounted 
for. Advices from Newbern say that several thou- 
sand Union prisoners were sent from Richmond to 
Georgia, a few days since. 


A detachment of Gen. Grant’s army at Chatta- 
nooga has moved forward, and taken possession of 
Ringgold, and driven the rebel forces out of Lafay- 
ette, Ga. Gov. Brown, of Georgia, has ordered all 
citizens in the north-western part of the State to 
remove with their property to the eastern side of 
the Chattahoochee river. Railroad communication 
between Nashville and Knoxville has been restored. 
The rebel army in Eastern Tennessee is said to have 
broken up its winter quarters at Morristown, and to 
be in force at Strawberry Plains, on the Holston 
river, 18 miles from Knoxville. 


Concress.—The Senate passed the following bills: 
granting lands to aid in the construction of two 
military roads in Oregon ; repealing the statutes of 
limitation so far as to provide that in cases wherein, 
because of the rebellion, persons against whom 


Very large numbers of 
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civil or criminal actions shall accrue, cannot be ar- 
rested or served with process, the time during which 
this state of things exists shall not be deemed part 
of the time limited by law for the commencement of 
such action ; and the bill amendatory of the Enrol- 
ment act, in the form agreed upon by the committee 
of conference. Joint resolutions were adopted, di- 
recting the Provost Marshal General to enlist such 
persons as may desire to enter the naval service, to 
be credited to the appropriate districts, and author- 
izing the President to transfer persons from the land 
to the naval service; the persons enlisted into the 
navy to receive no bounty, but to be paid an ad- 
vance of three months’ pay, to be refunded from 
their prize money. A bill was introduced by 
Doolittle, of Wis., to amend the act to regulate 
trade with the Indians, punishing the furnishing of 
spirituous liquors to Indians with fine and imprison- 
ment; one giving public lands to the States for the 
support of orphan children of soldiers and sailors 
dying in the service; and one to provide for the 
renting of abandoned lands in the insurrectionary 
States, and for the care and employment of persons 
therein set free by the President’s proclamations, 
giving the control of these interests to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and legalizing his past action, 
which was referred to the select committee on 
slavery and freedmen. The Agricultural Committee 
reported a bill to encourage immigration, providing 
for a Commissioner, under the State Department, to 
collect information of the resources, condition, wants, 
&c., of this country, for dissemination in Europe in 
concise and popular form; for an office in New 
York with a superintendent to procure and regulate 


the passage of emigrants; and authorizing the 


President to appoint a similar officer in New Orleans. 
Sumner of Mass., offered amendments to the Con- 
stitution, as a substitute for those reported a few 
days before from the Judiciary Committee. They 
provide that there shall be neither slavery nor invol- 
unotary servitude anywhere in the United States or 
within the jurisdiction thereof, except in punish- 
ment for crime, and Congress may make all laws 
necessary and proper to enforce this prohibition ; 
apportion Representatives and direct taxes accord- 
ing to population excepting Indians not taxed, thus 


abrogating the three-fifths representation for slaves ; 
and strike out the clause relating to fugitives from 
service. 


The House passed the Enrolment bill of the com- 
mittee of conference ; a bill appropriating $20,000 
to pay taxes on government lands in the West; the 
Senate’s joint resolution relative to the transfer of 
persons from the military to the naval service; and 
@ joint resolution explanatory of certain acts of Con- 
gress under which the President called out the mili- 
tia for nine months, providing for the payment of 
the $25 bounty to some who had not received it. A 
bill was introduced providing for the occupation of 
abandoned plantations in the rebellious States, and 
for the care of the slaves freed by the proclamations. 
A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell, from time to time, at his discretion, 
the gold in the Treasury, above the amount necessa- 
ry to pay the interest on the public debt, and for 
other purposes, was reported from the Committee of 
Ways and Means on the 18th. and after an earnest 
debate, was recommitted, and the next day was re- 
ported back, with a recommendation that it do not 
pass; but no further action was taken at that time. 
The credentials of J. M. Johnson, claiming to repre- 
sent the Third Congressional district of Arkansas, 
were presented, and after considerable debate, were 
referred to the Committee on Elections. 





